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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE RESTORED. 


An invitation from the faculty, instructors 
and students of Swarthmore College, called 
together, on the 18th inst., a large company 
of the friends of the Institution, to witness the 
simple ceremonial which transferred the re- 
stored College edifice from the Re-building 
Committee to the Board of Management and 
to the Faculty. 

A special train of twelve cars was pro- 
vided, and a large company, occupying all 
the available room in the train, were borne 
out over the snow-clad, moonlit fields to the 
educational centre of so much hope and prom- 
ise. The noble building was lighted through- 
out, and seemed to beam out a generous wel- 
come to the visitors who, at the appointed hour, 
assembled in its spacious halls and corridors 
and were escorted to the various points of 
interest in and about the building. 

Included among these are the president’s 
office, superintendent’s office, matron’s parlor, 
girls’ parlor, reception parlors, senior and 
junior class-rooms, Phenix office, recitation 
rooms, and the gymnasiums for both sexes 
in the basement. There are many changes 
and much to admire on the first floor of 
Swarthmore’s restored building. The upper 
pauels of many of the doors are of glass, 
thus making the hall much lighter. In the 


« recitation and class-rooms permanent benches, 
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with broad arms on the right hand of each 
seat for writing have been placed; fold- 
ing doors have been introduced in various 
places in lieu of partition walls, and the par- 
lors are handsomely furnished and carpeted ; 
permanent vestibules surround each outer 
door, and the doors themselves all open out- 
ward ; in the porticoes, iron has been used in- 
stead of stone; the stairways are of a hand- 
somer pattern, and those at the ends of the 
building are open to the basement instead of 
being closed and dark as formerly ; at the ex- 
treme east end, in the large room formerly 
used for calisthenic exercises, are nice little 
desks and pleasant fittings for the youngest 
students, and here the latter are entirely sepa- 
rated from the college and preparatory classes. 
They are instructed by an accomplished kin- 
dergartener, who is assisted by those who are 
preparing for teaching. 

The new Science Hall, erected and fitted 
up during the past year, was viewed with 
satisfaction by those who duly appreciate that 
practical study of the principles which under- 
lie so much of the useful work of man, and 
the mastery of which is so well calculated to 
train and develop the powers of body and of 
mind. It isa handsome structure of stone, 
substantial in all its appointments, and is 
entirely isolated from the other buildings. 

It is constructed and fitted up according to 
approved precedent, and with special refer- 
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ence to the practical work of students of me- 


chanical and chemical science. The labora- 
tories and halls are provided with a large 
amount of fine apparatus, secured at home 
and abroad during the past summer; and 
this is to be supplemented continually, as 
needs develop and funds accrue, both by pur- 
chase and by construction in the mechanical 
laboratory. 

It is thoroughly adapted to the purposes 
for which it is intended, furnished with lec- 
ture-rooms, laboratory, machine shop, draw- 
ing-room, etc. A neat four-horse engine gives 
the necessary power, the steam being fur- 
nished from the main boiler for heating, etc., 
by an underground pipe. The safety of the 
main building is much enhanced by the re- 
moval of chemicals, etc., to a distance, and at 
the same time greatly increased facilities are 
secured. 

At eight P.M. the guests assembled in the 
hall on the second floor where the programme 
of the transfer was carried out with impress- 
ive dignity. In the absence of the venerable 
President of the Board of Managers, Samuel 
Willets, Isaac H. Clothier was called to the 
chair. Edward H. Ogden, Chairman of the 
Rebuilding Committee reported that the ex- 
penses of restoring the buildings had been 
$225,293.74, which, with the cost of refur- 
nishing, $27,467.05, made the total expenses 
$252,760.79. Dillwyn Parrish then reported, 
on behalf of the Collecting Committee, that 
every bill had been paid, and that the insti- 
tution was entirely free of debt. 

The formal transfer of the building was 
then made by Edward H. Ogden, and ac- 
cepted on behalf of the Board of Managers 
by Isaac H. Clothier. 

Isaac H. Clothier, on receiving the keys 
said : 

“By request of the venerable and venerated 
President of the Board, it is my duty to ac- 
cept these keys and the formal transfer of this 
noble building. 

‘tT feel that except to comply with the for- 
malities, words are unnecessary on this occa- 
sion—the mute i of this imposing pile 
is far more eloquent than any speech. And 
yet some words should be spoken—words of 
thanks to the Committees who have so faith- 
fully, so efficiently, and so successfully labored 
—words of acknowledgement to those who 
have so liberally contributed. 

‘*Upon the Re-building and Re-furnishing 
Committees has the burden of the labor fallen, 
and in measuring the amount and value of the 
services of these Committees, it should not be 
forgotten that among their most efficient work- 
ers have been women. To the Chairman of 
the Re-building Committee, Edward H. Og- 
den, the thanks of every friend of Swarth- 
more are due, for his faithful, unremitting ser- 
vice for many months. 

“In re-dedicating this building to-night to 
the purpose for which it was founded, the 








thoughts of some will no doubt revert to the 


inaugural exercises held within these walls 
thirteen years ago. On that occasion Samuel 
Willets presided, and received the keys of the 
nearly completed building from the hands of the 
Chairmafh of the Building Committee, Hugh 
Mellvain. The President of the College, Ed- 
ward Parrish, delivered the inaugural address. 
Lucretia Mott and William Dorsey, each, made 
a few remarks. A letter was received from 
Benjamin Hallowell. Among those present 
was George Truman. This evening we can 
but think of these worthy and eminent foun- 
ders of the College; but especially do our 
thoughts turn to him whom we always think 
of with affection whenever Swarthmore is 
named—the sole survivor of that noble band— 
need I name him? Samuel Willets. The Col- 
lege is indebted to many for faithful service 
and for liberal aid, but to him more than any 
other. It is not too much to say that his name 
will be inseparably connected with it, and 
that it will be a perpetual monument to his 
memory—not of cold and silent stone, but a 
living, breathing monument, as it were, scatter- 
ing the benefactions of education and sound 
morality, year after year, as countless genera- 
tions pass. 

‘*Tam proud, then, in this presence to repre- 
sent the noble absent, and formally assume on 
behalf of the Board of Managers the custody 
of this building; and capeuir am I glad to 
receive it free from indebtedness; that the cold 
shadow of the mortgage which a month ago 
seemed to be creeping towards us has been dis- 
pelled by the sunlight. 

‘“‘ President and Members of the Faculty :— 
We cannot turn the building over to you abso- 
lutely, for it is our part to hold it; but subject 
to the supervision which is required of us, we 
do now turn it over to your efficient care. 
You are members and heads of the great family 
for whom all this is meant. You have a higher 
trust than ours. May you continue, worthily, 
prayerfully, to administer it.’’ 


Edward H. Magill responded as follows : 


‘President and Members of the Board of 
Managers :—On behalf of the Faculty I accept 
the trust which you have committed to our 
charge. In so doing pa me to say, for my 
colleagues and myself, that it shall be our ear- 
nest endeavor under your supervision and 
with your aid, so to manage the internai affairs 
of this College, that it will never fail to fulfill 
the high hopes of its original founders, and 
of those who have so generously come forward 
in its hour of trial and contributed towards 
its reconstruction. 

“Tn accepting this trust we are inspired with 
the greater confidence from the fact, that, 
while the building has been destroyed and re- 
newed, the institution has remained, and the 
responsibility of its care is not new to us, for 
our body has remained nearly unchanged for 
several years, and we bring to the work the 
confidence and courage born of experience. 

“Tt is also a source of satisfaction, that, 
while in several respects the founding of this 
institution was an experiment, after its career 
of thirteen years it can no longer be considered 
in that light. To-day it stands an acknowl- 
edged College, with all the appliances for giv- 
ing instruction in a thorough college course, 


both scientific and classical; and with a large ~ 
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and increasing body of Alumni, of whom the 
College may well be proud, and who in their 
turn, are justly proud of their Alma Mater, 
and deeply interested in her progress and her 
welfare. That we may not fall short of the 
highest hopes of these, her foster children, it is 
for us not to rest satisfied with past achieve- 
ments, but raise our standard higher and 
higher, and lay deep and broad and sure, at 
Swarthmore, the foundations of sound scholar- 
ship and of character.” 


The large body of Friends present, perhaps 
1200 in all, were reminded that the valuable 
Museum, destroyed by the fire, should be re- 
stored as rapidly as possible, that students of 
Natural History may not fail to receive the 
aid of due illustration in their work, and that 
the Library, which now only contains some 
4000 volumes, should be speedily enlarged, 
as an absolute necessity. Contributions for 
these purposes will be received with gratitude ; 
and it is hoped that it will not be very long 
before another equipment of books and speci- 
mens, equal if not superior to that lost, may 
be acquired. 

After this, the remainder of the evening 
was given to a further investigation of the 
building, and to cheerful social mingling. 

Advantage has been taken to make various 
desirable changes in the rooms, while at the 
same time a rather better economy of space 
is secured. Instead of the closets built in the 
partition walls each room is now provided 
with a wardrobe; the mill work is of 
a handsomer pattern than the old, and 
the ventilators are arranged so as to be better 
controlled and entirely from the inside; heat 
is introduced in every room, so that each 
student may arrange that matter to suit his 
individual comfort; the furniture is of wal- 
nut finished in oil, instead of varnish, is of a 
handsomer pattern, is quite as convenient and 
commodious as the old, and consists generally 
of two single beds, washstand and bureau for 
each room. 

Thelibrary, reading-room, museum, kitchen, 
laundry, bakery, engine-room, apparatus for 
heating and ventilating were also open to the 
inspection of visitors. The most noticeable 
changes are in and about the kitchen and 
housekeeper’s departments, where many im- 
provements have been introduced. The kit- 
chen is now in the basement, and provided 
with the best of appliances of all kinds, and 
is considerably larger than formerly. 

A sentiment of gratitude in view of 
the successful termination of the arduous 
labors of the Friends on whom rested the re- 
sponsibility of the work of restoration; and 
of warm appreciation of those who have, ac- 
cording to their ability, contributed the means 
for the accomplishment of the end, univer- 
sally prevailed; and the company departed 
at the appointed hour, under a heartfelt sense 





of the favor of Divine Providence which has 
so often been recognized in the affairs of this 
cherished Institution. 

It was mentioned that the expense incurred 
on this occasion, including a simple and ex- 
cellent lunch, were not borne by the College 
or Board of Managers, but were met by the 
free gift of the students and their instructors. 




























First month 19th, 1883. 





For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
FORGIVENESS. 


The lessons of forgiveness which Jesus 
taught were to his hearers, the dawning of a 
new light. The Mosaic law had made ample 
provision for every variety of sin, and as God 
had given them the law, it followed as a con- 
sequence that He was pleased to see the stripes 
well laid on the transgressor. The farther a 
man is from perfection the more satisfaction 
he finds in seeing others suffer for their of- 
fences, but the nearer he approaches tlre per- 
fect state the more forgiving does he become, 
and the less he condemns his fellow-man. Thus 
we find Him who was without sin teaching 
those around him to love their enemies and to 
forgive, even to seventy times seven, assuring 
them that “God sent not his son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” 

Thus it appears, that as the worldly gives 
place to the heavenly in the heart of man, he 
is able to forgive and condemns not. 

In the prayer that Jesus taught his disci- 
ples, the petition “forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors,” means a great deal. We - 
say the words, but with the saying the spirit 
of forgiveness does not always come. It is 
not natural for the heart of flesh to forgive, 
for it is a selfish heart and loves itself better 
than anything else ; only the God-like in us 
can behold without condemnation the trans- 
gression of a brother and fully forgive him. 

The Israelites, just delivered from the most 
debasing bondage, could not be like the pure 
and blessed Jesus; yet even that darkness and 
ignorance, placed under favoring circum- 
stances, developed slowly much light and 
wisdom, and many noble souls came forth from 
that stock to proclaim the exceeding goodness 
of the Almighty. But it remained for one of 
the line of David, to see that the spirit of God 
descended anew upon every generation of men 
and to direct their attention from the fathers 
in Israel and the laws which were good for 
their low estate, to the Father in Heaven, who 
had led them to a condition where He would 
give to them a higher law and a new com- 
mandment, even to “ love one another.” 

To what a severe test was the spirit of Jesus 
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put when he exclaimed, “ Father forgive them, | 
they know not what they do.” He, who had 
sought only the good of his fellow-men, who 
felt that he had a new message of love and 
hope to deliver to these hopeless people from 
his Heavenly Father; he, whose great heart 
earned to have them see the truth as he saw 
it and be at peace, was spurned by those he 
sought to save, his teachings denied and per- 
secution even unto death was given in return 
for a life devoted to the highest good; yet 
even in the moment of extreme agony his 
god-like spirit forgave his persecutors, and 
because of their ignorance he uttered no word 
of condemnation. 
First mo., 1883. 


$9 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF BENJAMIN 
HALLOWELL, WRITTEN IN 1872, TO CyRUS 
PEIRCE. 


I have thought of thee many times with 
interest and affection, since I received thy 
kind letter ; but opportunity has not seemed 
to open until this morning to tell thee so, or 
to thank thee for the copy of the Golden Age 
thou sent me, containing a graphic description 
of the editor’s ride with John W oolman, or with 
“A Quaker,” as he calls him. Oh! that there 
were more John Woolman’s amongst us; or, 
rather more of those who submit, as he did, 
to the restraining influences of Divine love. 
But it would not be favorable to the interests 
of humanity for all to be John Woolmans, 
good as he was. Railroads, telegraphs, and 
those great enterprises which so much benefit 
mankind by ministering to their necessities, 
and performing their labor, would not be con- 


W. H. 


‘ structed. While our worthy and beloved 


. 


Friend had a most conscientious care to pre- 
serve everything in harmony respecting the 
“ Life that is to come,” he did not possess the 
regard which should attach to the average man 
for the “ Life that now is.” Both these have 
their claim upon mankind in order that the 
full duties may be performed to society, and 
if either claim is paramount, it is that which 
attaches to the “ Life that now is;” for, if 
we are faithful to the performance of all our 
active duties in this life, under the restrain- 
ing influences of those attributes with which 
He enlightens the soul, the Good Being will 
take care of us in the next. Such is my full 
conviction. 
Thou hast been almost daily the object of | 
my thoughts, my dear friend, since I received 
thy kind letter of the 4th ult., and I have 
been continually intending to write to thee, 
but put it off for “a more convenient season,’ ” 
or to a time when I should be able to write 
something more worthy of thy perusal than I 
have felt qualified for doing. Not finding 
that time to arrive, however, I have taken 








my pen this beautiful morning to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness, at least, and express 
the gratification | experienced in attending 
your late Yearly Meeting, and in meeting with 
thee and thy precious wife. 

Your Yearly Meeting was to me an occa- 
sion of great interest and encouragement. In 
my view it filled the definition of civijzation 
which I think I gave thee in a former letter. 


“That advanced condition of humanity in 


which its individual members can cooperate.” 
For, with difference of opinion on various 
subjects, expressed emphatically, there was 
at the same time no attempt to force mea- 
sures, or to tocarry a point; but a prevalence 
of a spirit of condescension, and a marked 
respect for the opposing opinions, which are 
the bases of true cooperation, and evidence 
of high civilization at least. 

I have read thy article, “ Thoughts to live 
by,” with much interest. I remember read- 
ing itapprovingly when it was first published, 
some 18 months ago. With a little modifi- 
cation of expression, | can adopt the whole of 
it, as according with sentiments I have long 
held aud which entirely harmonize with the 
highest convictions of my consciousness. 
Whenever we commit an act, or indulge a 
feeling that is wrong, we are necessarily put 
out of the Divine harmony, as it is recorded 
Adim was out of Paradise; and hence un- 
happiness and suffering are experienced. 
These are all in love and mercy. They are 
always corrective and reformatory, telling un- 
mistakably that we are in the wrong way, and, 
as “a voice behind us,” inthe way from which 
our faces are turned, saying “ this 1s the way, 
walk in it, and thou wilt know a return of 
peace.” So, wherever there is wrong there is 
suffering, where there is suffering there is 
feeling ; where there is feeling there is life, 
and where there is life there is hope, through 
all time. 

The ideas thou expressed in thy late letter 
to me in regard to prayer, accord very much 
with my owa. The two incidents thou re- 
lates in reference to a neighbor blacksmith’s 
getting angry and swearing, and another, ap 
intemperate man, acting up to their convic- 
tions of right and duty, and becoming re- 
formed, interested me very much. ‘They are 
practical instances of hearing this “ voice be- 
hind us,” and of the blessed consequences of 
yielding obedience thereto. And to the fact 
that we possess the power to do so, when we 
have the wild, there is abundant Scripture tes- 
timony as well as that of our own enlight- 
ened consciousness and right reason. “ The 
Grace of God which bringeth Salvation hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching them that 
denying ungodliness and the world’s lusts, 
they should live soberly, righteously, and 
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Golly in this present world.” And if they 
should live so,a just God must impart to 
them the power. Indeed, this “ Grace of God 
which brings salvation,” consists of a knowl- 
edge of the will of God with power to obey it. 

° ° . ° ’ Every etfort 
to do good and act right is practical prayer ; 
and every feeling of happiness and enjoy- 
ment from the blessings of which we are par- 
taking, is practica! and acceptable thanksgiv- 
ing and praise, whether directed to any being 
or not; but these active and healthy engage- 
ments of the soul are greatly intensified when 
they are designed for an intelligent existence, 
that smiles upon and blesses the effort, and 
accepts with approbation the grateful emo- 
tions of the heart. When our faith is suffi- 
ciently strong to feel that Deity is ready to 
help and bless our efforts if we will perse- 


vere, then are we in a condition to “ remove 
mountains.” 





In New York there is a legal “ Court of 
Arbitration.” It consists wholly of one judge 
—Judge Fancher—and is unlike all other 
tribunals in having no lawyer, no jury, no 
costs, no quarrels, and no appeal. A repor- 
ter recently gathered some interesting facts 
from the judge, who has been kept reasonably 
busy hearing and deciding cases upon the 
statements and evidence of parties who are 
unable to agree, but who wish to avoid going 
to law. The judge said that the nearest ap- 
proach to an appeal in his court was the occa- 
sioual granting of a rehearing. On being 
asked if he ever reversed himself, he replied 
with a smile, “ Not often,” and then gave an 
account of a recent case in which a rehearing 
was granted, with the same result as on the 
first trial, except that the defeated man 
admitted that his opponent’s argument and 
the judge’s decision had changed his own 
opinion of the case. The great usefulness of 
this court is appreciated by the mercantile 
community; and it is hoped that such en- 
largement of its powers may be granted by 
the next Legislature as to widely extend its 
already great benefits in settling peacefully 
important cases.— Christian Register. 


sesteiiniagabiaabigmninass 

Lire should be the same as love. There is 
no life worth having which does not give as 
much as it can give—that is, as much as it 
receives, or rather as much as it can receive. 
It is not wrong in youth to take pleasure ; but 
to take it and not give it,—that is base. It 
is more than base: it is in reality death which 
is working there beneath a semblance of life. 
When youth is over, the life which has only 
loved itself hardens into lovelessness and be- 
comes incapable of feeling—dead to life be 
cause dead to love. ... 


odor, color, charm and happiness you have to 
all your friends, to your home, to your daily 
society, to the poor and sorrowful, the joyous 
and the prosperous. Charm the world by love. 
Brighten darkened lives, soften the rude, 
make a sunshine of peace in stormy places, 
cover the faults and follies of men with the 
flowers of love. Love others by ceasing to 
love yourself, and you will spread the delight 
of youth over all you meet, and in doing so 
you will live intensely: for you will have 
within not only your own life, but also the lives 
of all whom you bless by love. That is the 
best religion, the life of Christ, the very life of 
God. That is to be at one with Him whose 
smile kindles the universe, whose love, moving 
in the spring, is the beauty that enchants our 
seuses and heart, and inspires our soul.— 
Stopford A. Brooke. 


acca 
PERFECTION, 


J. Villa Blake, in a recent discourse which 
we find in the Christian Register, cites the 
words of the blessed Master as these are pre- 
sented to us in the revised version, Matthew 
v, 48, “ Ye therefore shall be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” 

He deems these words an exhortation to a 
continual progression toward a divine ideal, 
but believes that the most devoted and faith- 
ful of Christ’s disciples scarcely can realize 
entire attainment. 

But how shall we keep this perfection be- 
fore our thoughts, to live in the light of it? 
There are many ways or helps: I will speak 
of four. 

1. We ought to look at the glorious works - 
of God, and think about them. It is not 
possible to say what the perfection of physi- 
cal glory and loveliness may be. Perhaps 
on this earth we but tread on the threshold 
of inner chambers filled with unimaginable 
sublimities and beauties, of which the great- 
est grandeur of mountain, sun, and sea, gives 
us no image; and it is certain that there are 
places in the heavens from which sights of 
splendor and majesty are visible, surpassing 
all our earthly skies, by day or night. Never- 
theless, this little earth of ours, whether we 
think of its sublime and awful scenes, or of 
its grand and wide beauties, or of its delicate 
and hidden loveliness, surpasses all that we 
can express in hymn and in music, and 
leaves the mind staggering with weight of 
feeling. The sublime sights of the starry 
heavens; the grandeur of mountains; the 
majesty of the sea; the columned aisles of 
interminable forests, in which immense rivers 
are flowing; and the thicket, the tree-tops, 
the marsh, and the water, all teeming with 


Pour forth all the; radiant life,— 
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“Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and 
emerald turf, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocksand sapphiresky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus, 
Each lost in each, a marvelous array; ” 


the tuneful roar that pours over the earth 
like music, so vast that sounds of all sorts 
and of every pitch blend in perfect harmonies, 
—winds, rains, torrents, the grinding of ice, 
the plash of sunny waves, the roar of wrath- 
ful ocean, the trumpet of thunder, night’s 
insects and the morning carols of birds, blent 
with the wide murmur when Zephyr tunes 
her harp of tree-tops, all these combined in 
sound 
“That ceases not to flow, 


Like smoke, along the level of the blast, 
In mighty current,’’— 


such ravishment of eye and of ear as these 
things fill the earth withal, every day, well 
may be called perfect, well may wrap the 
mind in thoughts of that perfection of Eter- 
nal Life of whom all this unspeakable beauty 
is but the appearing, 

““ Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 


And wheels his throne upon the rolling 
worlds.”’ 


Drink deep of the earth’s beauty, and fall 
asleep on that innocent wine: thou wilt dream 
of Perfection. 

2. Turn to your fellow-men, and observe 
first their march in great congregations, 
nations, races, continents of peoples. For 
this will teach you the laws of the provi- 
dence of God, whereby humanity is led like 
a child and schooled to virtue. All about us 
lie evils distressing and monstrous,—wars, 
cruelties, injustice, deceit, sickness and pain, 
agonies of love, loss, failure, disappointment. 
It is not easy—nay, close at hand, it is im- 
possible—to sink these dire things in Perfec- 
tion, and leave no taint of foul color and no 
ripple of disturbance. But look at the march 
of the race, and at the long stretches of time 
in which facts group themselves into laws 
before our wondering eye, and you will see a 
transporting fact, glimpse of Infinite Perfec- 
tion; you will discern that the tendency of 
things is away from the evil and toward the 
good, that the seal of approval and of life is 
set only on the good, and that it is the ten- 
dency and the sure effect of all things “to 
make the bad deed as if it had never been.” 
Though right be “foreyer on the scaffold, 
wrong forever on the throne,” you will see 
that scaffold “swaying the future,” and God 
“standing in the shadows, taking care of his 
own.” Day by day, more of the Eternal 
Perfection is woven into the earth from the 
shuttle of Time. The tendency of things is 


illuminated with the Perfection of their | 
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Divine Origin ; and when our look is turned 
not on the rough places in the road, or op 
falls by reason of them, but on that city 
whither the road leads, we go,always singing: 
and praising. ; 

8. Turn to your fellow-men also, in order 
to see and to rejoice in the best and holiest 
of your kind. Bring your eye from its 
sweep of the whole, to see the great qualities 
of the greatest and best persons. As I write 
in the early morning, I hear a voice singing 
in the house. It gives me a sudden sense of 
the Infinite, such as the sight of a star gave 
Wordsworth, it is said, when the poet laid 
his ear to the earth to listen for an approach- 
ing diligence, and his eye eaught the gleam 
of the heavenly jewel hanging on a hill-top. 
Such sense of the Infinite and the Perfect do. 
the great and holy spirits of the earth give 
us,—the voices of the prophets, the far-shining 
star-souls of the saints. They are witnesses- 
of something holy ; and, if they seem to ful- 
fill our dream, their humility and sorrow and 
aspiration, their “‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but One, that is God,” 
give us a dream of their dream, which is of 
Eternal and Perfect Holiness. 

4. Turn to your fellow-men still more 
nearly, and look at the persons who are about 
you and live with you. Here, you will find 
that, though they all are very imperfect (and 
happy art thou if thou seem to thyself most 
imperfect of all), still each has some one 
grace at least, in which he comes well-nigh 
perfection ; nay, it seems sometimes as if that 
one grace lived in him with the whole per- 
fectness of heaven. In one, thou wilt find a 
beautiful and absolute devotion, in which 
love and duty blend into a rare product of 
self-forgetful affection ; in another, thou wilt 
see the perfection of cheerful, serene, uncom- 
plaining endurance; in another, thou wilt 
discover a high untainted truthfulness that 
nothing can frighten or break; thou wilt 
behold in another the perfeet strength of a 
resolute will to do, to restrain, te undertake ; 
thou wilt discern in another an inexhaustible 
benovelence, pity, and generosity ; in another, 
thou wilt descry a delicate sense of duty and 
a tender conscience of a heavenly quality ; in 
another, thou wilt recognize a rare complete- 
ness of gentle humility, joined with self-dis- 
cipline; thou wilt mark pure moral courage 
in another; thou wilt distinguish sincere- 
piety in another ; thou wilt, in another, look 
on justice, and in another on forgiveness, and’ 
on self-control in another. Look for these 
good things, love them, feed thy soul on them ;: 
and thus, if thou have many companions, thou 
wilt surround thyself with many graces. For 
each will give his best for thy asking, if thou 
hast eyes to see the best; and it will be very 
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nigh perfection, and all will make a heavenly 
atmosphere in which thou canst live. Thou 
wilt be beyond reach of the worst sorrows, 
and wilt know how to purify grief. Thou 
wilt hear better the sounds from that city 
which is before thee; and the perfections thou 
hast learned to keep in thine eyes will be like 
light from the city, forming a little cham- 
pat space about thee and moving with thy 
eet. 


Ir is a fine notion of life, whoever first sug- 
gested it, to liken it to the loom. God puts 
on the warp in those circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, and which we cannot 
change. The weft is wrought by the shuttle 


of every-day life flying back and forth. It 
is made of very homely threads sometimes, 


common duties, unpromising and unwelcome 
tasks. But whoever tries to do each day’s 
work in the spirit of patient loyalty to God 
is weaving the texture whose other side is 
fairer than the one he sees. 


than that demanded by daily duty. But 


trying to do grand things is very seldom suc- 
The old-time tapestry weaving gave 
the grandest conception of the common serv- 
ices of life and of the surprise awaiting all 
The weaver, as he sat at 
his loom, could see the pattern but not the 
final effect—which was on the other side of 
What was coarse-looking and 
confused on the back side was often magnifi- 
cent in color and design, when the right side 


cessful. 


faithful workers. 


the fabric. 


was viewed.—F. G. Clark. 


THE use of tobacco by children is said to 


be greatly on the increase, and efforts are 
being made in some quarters to have it 
stopped, or at least limited. The best way 
to do this is to have it curtailed among grown 
people. So long as it is proper for fathers 
and brothers to smoke, chew, snuff, etc., the 
children will consider they have a right to do 
so; and so long as it is esteemed a luxury for 
those who are grown, it should be so regarded 
for all. Children should have more Juxuries 
than their elders, rather than fewer. If to- 
bacco is to be done away with on the ground 
that it is an injury, it must be proven wrong 
for those wh» are supposed to be able to avoid 
such evils to use it.— United Presbyterian. 





Jxsus teaches us to know God by showing 
Him to us as our Father and Friend. It is 
by coming to Him day by day, and trusting 
in Him, and leaning on His help, and believing 
in His providence, and conversing with Him 
in throbs and aspiration of prayer, that we 
come at last to be as certain of God’s presence 
and love as of our own existence.— Clarke. 


INT 


Some people 
waste their lives in going about after fine 
threads, trying to find some service better 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


In the death of Samuel Townsend, which 
occurred on last Fifth-day, the 18th instant, 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting has lost another 
of her brightest and best minds. Practically, 
his work ended nearly two years ago, since 
which time he has been helpless as a child 
most of the time. He thought his work was 
done and he was ready to go, but as he lin- 
gered on from day to day and from month 
to month, he came to the conclusion that 
there was something still for him to do, and 
that was to set an example of patience. The 
funeral was from Lombard street Meeting- 
house, on Seventh-day, the 21st inst. The 
weather was very inclement, but still there 
was a large gathering of Friends and others. 
It was a solemn and interesting meeting, in 
which several discourses were delivered ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

I have not seen any of the family since the 
funeral, but I presume that something will be 
furnished for publication in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, as he was a Minister widely and favor- 
ably known. Epwin BLACKBURN. 


="SCRAPS®™., 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
We not unfrequently hear allusions made 
to the testimony held by the Society of 
Friends to the efficacy of public silent wor- 
ship, and the refreshment derived from it, 
and this allusion often shows a fear lest we 
suffer this testimony to fall to the ground. 

I measurably share this fear, and yet I see 
danger on the other hand. We must watch 
against any expression either in public or in 
private, that would even remotely obstruct 
the channel of a living spoken gospel min- 
istry. This comes to us sometimes in a meet- 
ing through the utterance of a few broken 
words, at other times through the expression 
it may be of many words. These are alike 
acceptable, edifying, and refreshing individ- 
ually or collectively, if showing the handi- 
work of the wise householder, who knoweth 
our needs, and giveth meat in due season to 
every dependent child. 

_ There is need of care that we do not exalt 
one testimony at the expense of another. 
Each has its own place. There is a beautiful 
harmony in all the workings of Divine power, 
if only man does not mar it, by putting forth 
the hand unbidden to steady the ark. 

I have been led into this train of reflection 
partly by the contents of a letter received 
yesterday from a young cousin, giving in 
simple and expressive language, her experi- 
ence on the subject. It fits in so nicely, that 
I think I will copy a few lines for thee to 
read. 
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She says, “ I would like to attend our little 
meeting at more frequently than I do, 
but it is just too far for me to walk, and it is 
very often impossible for me to ride. 

“There has been quite a revival there this 
winter. There isa much larger attendance 
than there used to be. Numbers, few or many, 
would make no difference to me if I could 
go, and often silence is more acceptable to 
me than words, but as a general thing I do 
like some speaking. We need the rungs of a 
ladder in order to climb up it, so I think we 
need good words from the lips of good people 
to help us along. I know they do me a won- 
derful sight of good in or out of meeting, as I 
go stumbling and falling along my rugged 
path. 

“Why is it so much easier to do wrong 
than right, to worship the earthly instead of 
the divine, when one is so much happier from 
doing right? Our friend was at our 
little meeting lately, and I enjoyed her words 
of love and encouragement very much, they 
were like oil on the troubled waters.” 

I will now close my note with saying, were 
my young cousin now by my side, I think I 
could reply to her inquiry “why is it so 
much easier to do wrong, etc., by saying, this 
condition of things will remain only so long 
as the government is allowed to rest with 
“the earthly instead of the divine ” nature. 


__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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THe A.tmsHousE Property.—The need 
for larger hospital accommodations for the 
poor of our city has led a number of our 
prominent citizens to make a proposition to 
Councils to transform Blockley Almshouse 
into such a building. It is estimated that 
the cost of making the needful changes, beau- 
tifying the grounds, and replacing the un- 
sightly stone-wall with a ueat iron railing, 
would not exceed $20,000. 

The removal of the pauper inmates of the 
Almshouse to some locality more remote, has 
long been a matter of concern, especially to 
the residents of that portion of our city. Their 
presence is, without doubt, a serious injury to 
real estate, and must become increasingly ob- 
jectionable to the community. 

Among the reasons for the change, the peti- 
tioners state that “at the present time that 
portion of these buildings devoted to hospital 
purposes, and to the care of the insane, is so 
overcrowded that unless the pauper inmates 


are removed, it will speedily be necessary to 
erect further buildings on the present site. 
Even now it is found necessary to send from 
600 to 750 insane patients from Philadelphia 
to the Norvistown Asylum, and the annual 
appropriation for their maintenance there is 
$121,430. It is safe to say, if space were pro- 
| vided for these patients in the Almshouse 
buildings, the city would save not less than 
$50,000 per annum. 

“A hospital in this position will always be 
readily accessible from every part of the 
great Philadelphia of the future. Sick or in- 
jured persons could be brought by water and 
by steam or passenger railway to within a 
few squares of its doors. 

“The services of distinguished physicians 
and surgeons can always be commanded 
without cost while it remains in such a cen- 
tral and accessible location. 

“ The important interests of medical educa- 
tion, which demand that the large numbers 
of medical students drawn to this city may 
have ready access to clinical instruction, will 
be best subserved by retaining the hospital 
where it now is. 

“ Finally, if the high wall now surrounding 
the buildings were removed and a suitable 
railing erected, so as to inclose a limited 
amount of well-kept grounds in connection 
with the buildings, the institution would be- 
come not only unobjectionable, but, as is seen 
in cases of all well-managed hospitals, really 
a desirable improvement. It appears to your 
petitioners that every motive of humanity, 
economy and policy urges the adoption of 
the two suggestions above made.” 

We feel convinced that this is a “ public 
move” in the right direction. The visitors 
in our several Ward organizations are often 
sorely perplexed over the question what to do 
with the sick and disabled, who come under 
their notice. The hospitals and retreats that 
are open to such, are always over-crowded, 
and while extending their help to the poor 
and suffering with a charity only limited by 
the pecuniary aid necessary to carry on such 
institutions, are entirely insufficient for a 
population that is constantly increasing in 
numbers. 

To make of this eye-sore a pleasant, health- 
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ful retreat for the sick, to lay out a por- 
tion of the grounds in an attractive park, with 
fountains, flower-plots, and handsome walks 
and drives, would bea real and lasting benefit 
to our. city. There is ample room for 
an Almshouse in the neighborhood of the 
House of Correction, and as a large proportion 
of those who ultimately end their days in 
pauperism are from the dissolute and criminal 
Classes, tle two institutions might be neigh- 
bors without harm to either. The petitioners 
say truly, those for whom Philadelphia must 
provide a municipal hospital do not come, for 
the most part, from the Almshouse popula- 
tion, but are admitted from the city, and are 
drawn in a large proportion from the labor- 
ing classes, who can support themselves in 
health, but who become necessarily depend- 
ent on charity when disabled by sickness. At 
the new Almshouse wherever located, it will 
only be necessary to have an infirmary of 
small capacity. 





MARRIED. 


WALTER—LINVILL.—On Fifth-day the 
18th instant, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Chatham, Chester County, Pa., 
under the care of New Garden Monthly Meel- 
ing, RB. Franklin Walter of Christiana, Pa., 
and Sarah H., daughter of Sylvester D. and 
Sarah W. Linvill. 





DIED. 
- JOHNS.—On Eleventh month 12th, 1882, 
at her residence in Woodbury, N. J., Mary 
Ann Johns, in the 8!st year of her age; a wor- 
thy Elder of Wvodbury Monthly Meeting. 


LEVIS.—On Tenth month 25th, 1882, at his 
residence in Kennett Square, Samuel Levis, 
in the 66th year of his age; an Overseer 
and Elder of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 


PLUMMER.—On the evening of Twelfth 
month 29th, 1882, near New Market, Md., 
Abner M. Plummer, in the 84th year of his 
age; a member of Bush Creek Preparative, 
and Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 


THATCHER—On First mo. 12th, in West 
Philadelphia, Jesse Karl infant son of Dr. Jesse 
W. and Elizabeth Blakey Thatcher of the 
Monthly Meeting of Phiadelphia. 


TOWNSEND.—On the morning of First 
month 18th, 1883, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Joseph J. Janney, in Baltimore, 
Samuel Towugend, in the 75th year of his age. 


TYSON.—Suddenly, on First month 12th, 
1883, Mary S., wife of Jacob Tyson ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


WALMSLEY.—On Twelfth month 30th, 
1882, at her residence in Philadelphia, Ann 
Walmsley, aged 73 years; a member of Green 
street Monthly Meeting. 
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WATSON.—On Second-day, First month 
15th, 1838, at the residence of her son, Charles 
Watson, in Philadelphia, Phebe Brock Wat- 
son, widow of Charies Watson, in the 83th 
year of her age. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Spiders.—A_ correspondent of The Press 
of this city gives a very amusing, as well as 
interesting account of a visit lately made to 
the “Insect Menagerie” of Mary Treat, of 
Vineland, who is a specialist in this depart- 
ment of natural history. 

One of her special pets was “a brown, hairy, 
long-legged fellow, sitting with his: knees 
doubled up, evidently waiting for some un- 
cautious visitor in the edible live to come 
along and supply him with a meat dinner.” 

To the question, “ How do they subsist, now 
that fly-time is over?” She answers. “Oh, 
I forage for them.” 

“ When the weather is cold they eat noth- 
ing. There is a colony of them now under 
that bell-glass in the light; they have gone 
into winter quarters. Sometimes they keep 
active the winter through without food ; but 
whenever days are sunny, dinners are plenty, 
for I throw open doors and windows, set out 
some growing things to make the room bright 
as possible, and the flies come buzzing in and 
Iam able to harvest a small crop. It isa 
poor day when my spiders and [ together 
cannot lure a few unwary victims into a neat 
little trap. By moderate strategy I make the 
capture and they put the prisouers to death.” 

To the question “Is it true that they de- 
vour their kind?” She replies. “ Sometimes. 
The male is a henpecked fellow, and the fe- 
male will eat him if she gets a chance. Occa- 
sionally a mother spider kills some of her 
numerous progeny to feed: her remaining 
ravenous brood of spiderlings. At one time 
I brought up an entire family in a bottle, and 
you can have no idea how interesting I found 
them. The babies, in astonishing numbers, 
swarm on the mother’s back and crawl over 
her body until big enough to wean, which is 
not until they are from four to six weeks old. 
At that time she kicks, shakes or scrapes them . 
off by the dozen, and after a few rebuffs they 
run away to set up house keeping for them- 
selves. It is amusing to watch the mother 
feed her brood. I have frequently offered her 
a nice, plump fly, which she accepted eagerly, 
and immediately several of the little ones 
were bidden to the feast. Three or four 
would gather around and suck the juices 
while she held the dainty morsel for them. 
When they had drawn plenty, off they 
scampered and a new relay came up to lay 
hold of the tid-bit.” 

A spider lives several years, and besides 
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their domestic life, their building and spin- 
ning and weaving, which are beautifully and 
systematically carried on, there are births and 
deaths to be chronicled, and curious charac- 
teristic traits which only the close observer 
discovers, 

On the occasion of a visit in late autumn, 
Mrs. ‘Treat was manifesting great enthusiasm 
for a tent-building spider which had finished 
off a queer little triangular edifice under the 
edge of the table, a dainty, gauzy affair, more 
rare than, but not as beautiful as the orb- 
weaver’s structure. Another busy worker had 
stuck its tent under shelter of a big leaf, 
where the least touch would apparently be 
like an earthquake among such fairy-like for- 
mations; and I—who had ruthlessly demol- 
ished many a fragile structure by a vigorous 
stroke of the broom—found myself involun- 
tarily walking about on tip-toe and speaking 


in hushed tones while making a survey of 


these dainty specimens of spider-crochet. 
Certainly it is a generous house mistress who 
not only offers these little creatures building 
spots, rent free, but helps them to the choi- 
cest nooks for nesting. 

“Here is a gift which came from the 
North,” Mrs. Treat said, holding up a prett 
gray cocoon that looked like soft woven sil 
attached to the foliage ends of some dry grass- 
es, the whole snugly packed in a box like a 
jewel in its case and sent by mail. “ This 
holds the eggs of a different species. I shall 
1 it in the sunshine to hatch, and by-and- 

y, when the baby spiders issue from the co- 
coon, I shall have an excellent opportunity to 
study them as they are growing up. I geta 
great many specimens from New Hampshire, 
put up in bottles and wooden boxes—spiders, 
nests and cocoons. Some have their houses 
sent with them; some build when they reach 
here.” 

A little tray was next set out for inspec- 
tion, the contents of which were very interest- 
ing, as they consisted of nests of various con- 
struction brought from the spider’s out-door 
haunts. They were of, surprisingly beautiful 
workmanship, and their style of architecture 
is as varied as it is beautiful. “I have seen 
even a naturalist search a plat over and over 
for a long time for one of these nests,” Mrs. 
Treat continued, “and then fail to find it, 
although I confined him to a space of but 
a few inches, so cunningly are they inter- 
vowen among the grasses.” Various mate- 
rials are used in their composition—fine 
sticks, moss, dry oak leaves, blades of grass 
and cotton. In some the tiny sticks, an inch 
or more long, are piled up in real log-house 
fashion and hidden away among the moss- 
heads, like a toy house in a mimic forest. 
Others dwell in a rolled leaf held together 
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by stitches. A little at one side, in the rear 
of the cottage, a large circular plot is in- 
closed by an arbor vite hedge, so compact 
that only ants and spiders can pass through 
at random. A narrow gateway lets the out- 
sider pass into this inclosure. In the centre 
a fine maple tree offers shade in summer; 
birds’ baths are scattered about and com- 
fortable seats are at the disposal of such 
favored visitors as are allowed to.invade the 
privacy of the Insect Menagerie, as the spot 
is called. Mrs. Treat speaks enthusiastically 
of the mats of English violets that stud the 
sod in spring, and of the tall ferns that shoot 
their fronds through the evergreen wall. It is 
bleak and deserted now; the spiders which 
spun their white tents and hung their gos- 
samer patterns all along the arms of the 
trees and from tip to tip across the hedge- 
rows, have disappeared in the depths and 
closed the doors of their burrows upon them. 
The birds know that they are welcome, and 
their merry twittering is heard all-day long. 
In autumn a small forest of pokeberries was 
allowed to ripen its fruit under the cottage 
window, the birds coming in regularly from 
their outlying haunts to get their rations. 
When frosts fell the remaining crop was 
harvested and stored in the cellar, and now 
each day bring the little pensioners in hungry 
broods waiting to be fed. 

Mrs. Treat gives her whole time to her 
work, and the field of study she has chosen, 
widens every day, “There is enough to fill 
up a lifetime if I were to stay here and watch 
the small life that populates my own house 
and garden,” she said in reply to a question. 


FORMER STATIONERY. 

Is it not strange in these days of cheap 
stationery to think of a time when both 
parchment and papyrus had become so rare 
and so exorbitantly expensive that both 
Greeks and Romans were in the habit of 
using a palimpsest, which was simply some 
old manuscript with the former writing 
erased. Thus countless works of authors now 
celebrated, and whose every word is held 
priceless in this nineteenth century, were 
ruthlessly destroyed by their contemporaries. 
Verily those prophets lacked honor! Many 
were the expedients resorted to by the early 
scribes for the supply of writing materials. 
There was no scribbling paper whereon to 
jot down trivial memoranda or accounts, but 
the heaps of broken pots and crockery of all 
sorts which are so abundant in all Eastern 
towns, prove the first suggestion for such 
china tablets and slates as we now use, and 
bits of smooth stone or tiles were constantly 
used for this purpose, and remain to this day. 
Fragments of ancient tiles thus scribbled on 
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(such tiles as that whereon Ezekiel was com- 
manded to portray the city of Jerusalem) 
have been found in many places. The island 
of Elephantine, on the Nile, is said to have 
furnished more than a hundred specimens of 
these memoranda, which are now in various 
museums. One of these is a soldier’s leave 
of absence, scribbled on a fragment of an old 
vase. How little those scribes and account- 
ants foresaw the interest with which learned 
descendants of the barbarians of the isles 
would one day treasure their rough notes! 
Still quainter were the writing materials of 
the ancient Arabs, who before the time of 
Mohammed used to carve their annals on the 
shoulder-blades of sheep; these “ sheep-bone 
chronicles” were strung together and thus 
preserved. After a while, sheep’s bones were 
replaced by sheep’s skin, and the manufacture 
of parchment was brought to such perfection 
as to place it among the refinements of art. 
We hear of vellums that were tinted yellow, 
others white; others were dyed of a rich 
purple, and the writing thereon was in golden 
ink, with gold borders and many-colored 
decorations. These precious manuscripts 
were anointed with the oil of cedar to pré- 
serve them from moths. We hear of one 
such in which the name of Mohammed is 
adorned with garlands of tulips and carna- 
tions painted in vivid colors. Still more 
precious was the silky paper of the Persians 
powdered with gold and silver dust, wereon 
were painted rare illuminations, while the 
book was perfumed with attar of roses or es- 
sence of sandal-wood. Of the demand for 
writing materials one may form some faint 
notion from the vast manuscript libraries of 
which records have been preserved, as having 
been collected by the Caliphs both of the 
East and West, the former in Bagdad, the 
latter in Andalusia, where there were 80 
great public libraries, besides that vast one 
at Cordova. We also hear of private librar- 
ies, such as that of a physician who declined 
an invitation from the Sultan of Bokhara 
because the carriage of his books would have 
required 400 camels. If all the physicians 
of Bagdad were equally literary the city 
could scarcely have contained their books, as 
we hear that the medical brotherhood num- 
bered 860 licensed practitioners. —The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 





A More glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this,—that, when the 
injury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours.— Tillotson. 





Laxzor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience.— 


& Washington. 


ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS IN AMERICA. 

There is no doubt that the religious ele- 
ment must be recognized as very powerful in 
human nature, and especially in ‘the lower 
stages of the development of human thought. 
The tinge which superstition gives to every- 
thing in the mind of the savage has hardly 
been appreciated by writers. There is that in 
the expression of the dark eye of the Indian 
which shows that the supernatural has great 
power over him. The first form of religion 
among the American Indians is Fetichism. 
This fact has not been generally recognized, 
but it is very important. Fetichism is not 
confined to Africa, but exists in great force 
in America. It may be recognized among 
the works of the Mound Builders, and prob- 
ably existed in prehistoric times. Animal 
worship is another form of primitive religion. 
The worship of animals is closely connected 
with ancestor worship, and with tribal totems, 
and deserves a thorough study. Sabianism 
is also another form. This form of supersti- 
tion prevailed here, as well as in Scythia and 
Chaldea. It probably is the system which 
survived from prehistoric times in Egypt and 
Babylonia. It existed in Central America, 
and is the form which prevails in the early 
stages of civilization elsewhere. Priestcraft 
is known to have existed extensively among 
the native races, but this is hardly a form of 
religion. Shamanism, as it exists among the 
native tribes of the Northwest, has, to be 
sure, been classified as one of the primitive 
superstitutions, and tits rites and ceremonies 
have been described. But this was only the 
lowest grade of priestcraft. The medicine 
men of the savage tribes had great power, and 
we may suppose there was also, among the 
Mound Builders, a similar class. The Mon- 
tezuma worship of the Aztecs may be regarded 
in the same light, as a higher grade of the 
same. Sun-worship, or Sabianism, in Mexico, 
was associated with Montezuma worship. All 
the religions of America were aboriginal,— 
American Antiquarian. 





BETWEEN the here and hereafter there is 
no gap nor chasm nor gulf, but continuity of 
progress and perfect sequence. There is no 
end to life. Life changes its form, its em- 
bodiment, the location of its residence; but 
life is the breath of God, and when once 
breathed into the universe, and it has taken 
form and made for itself expression, who may 
annihilate it, who may strike it out of ex- 
istence? No, there is no end to life. Death 
is an enlightenment and a discovery. It will 
give us revelations of God, because it will 
give us revelations of ourselves ; for never do 
we find him save as we find Him in His, and 
we are His.— W. H. H. Murray. 
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_ THe VALvE or Setr-Denta does not re- 
side in itself as an end, but only as a means 
to a higher state in which it is no longer 
needed. For example, a greedy child needs 
careful training in habits requiring constant 
self-denial ; but years pass, the habit of re- 
straint is acquired, the reason dominates, and 
in maturity he no longer finds the need of 
self-denial in this direction, for a more intel- 
ligent self-love prefers the possession of health 
to the indulgence of the palate. The right- 
doing that was once so painful has become 
pleasant. So the child who selfishly snatches 
the property of his playmate away presently 
learns by teaching and experience the far 
higher enjoyment of justice and sympathy, 
and when he is a man it costs him no pain to 
refrain from snatching his neighbor’s purse, 
although his desire for money may be stronger 
than his childish desire for the coveted play- 
thing. 

From Unity. 
GROWING OLD. 
BY J. LL. JONES. 

#35 Says Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“* Every one starts when first he hears himself 
seriously spoken of as ‘the old man.’” . . . 
Growing old brings that decay of the out- 
ward tenement, so graphically depicted by 
the writer of Kcclesiastes, than which I know 
of no more terse or more vigorous description 
of this condition in all the realm of literature, 
for growing old suggests the time which one 
may be tempted to speak of as the “evil 
days.” 

But this physical decrepitude is not the 
saddest thought of old age. .Growing old 
suggests a time when the imagination droops, 
reason stumbles, and memory flags,—a time 
when the mind loses its relish for thought, 
and the assimilative power of the soul de- 
preciates. All this brings still sadder reflec- 
tions of a state of helplessness, a condition of 
dependence, when the protection and nurture 
of others are indispensable. This is the old 
age that seems so undesirable, that prompts 
that prayer so often repeated in the vigor and 
prime of life: “I would not. outlive my use- 
fulness. I want to die in the harness.” With 
all this in mind we can scarcely wonder that 
the primitive rudeness of savage life puts an 
end to the infirmities of the aged by sudden 
execution. ° ; . ; ° : 

Yet there is an old age that reaches up- 
ward into strength, instead of toppling down- 
ward into imbecility. There is a growing old 
that comes like a benediction. There is an 
old age that suggests the serenity of the even- 
ing hour. Artists have successfully 
painted the sower, the harvester, but there is 
a subdued beauty, a mystic charm that set- 


ee 
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tles down around the Indian summer of this 
thought-breeding climate of ours that is the 
despair of the painter. Difficult as it is to 
represent action on canvas, or in marble, it 
is not so difficult as to represent repose. The 
crowning glory of Raphael’s genius is disco- 
vered in his later paintings, into which he 
has introduced—not action, not strife; but 
peace, quiet. The river frets and rushes, it 
wrestles with obstructing islands, pushes itself 
over intruding shoals, and tumbles down the 
cataract, but as it approaches the great ocean 
it grows calm, quiet, and at last loses all its 
haste, as it nestles in the bosom of the mighty 
deep. Thus it is with the River of Life. 
Time is the pilot, who, if rightiy served will 
steer the human bark through the giddy 
rapids, fretted with the thousand isles of 
youthful temptation, over the shoals of pas- 
sion, the boiling torrents of dissipation, down 
thé St. Lawrence of Life into the broadening 
gulf, and thence to the boundless ocean. 
Youth has its agitations, its passions that ebb 
and flow. If it brings tumultuous joy, so, 
also, does it bring tempestuous pain. Child- 
hood has its severe trials, its many woes, its 
bitter tears. Every child born into 
the world is a restless spirit confined. Like 
a caged bird it batters its little wings against 
the wires. Childhood is helplessness without 
the grace of resignation, while old age is 
childhood with a memory—childhood with 
an experience. The sunset glow is as radiant, 
as marvelous as that of sunrise, with some- 
thing of the warmth of noonday still linger- 
ing in the air. Sunset is sunrise with the 
chill taken off. That is what old age may 
be; aye, it is what old age ought to be, and 
I am glad to affirm it is what old age is, in 
many instances. Daily we see gray hairs 
crowning our times with strength, a3 well as 
prefiguring imbecility. I have sat where 
wrinkled faces cast a halo of beauty across 
my path, such as never fell from the grace of 
maidenhood. I have seen old men leaning 
heavily upon their staffs, themselves a pillar 
of strength to the weak—the main stay of 
the community in which they lived. “A 
good old age” is the grand Bible phrase, 
applied to this condition. Plato, Angelo, 
Goethe and Von Humboldt each made noble 
contributions to the world in the eighth de- 
cade of their lives. In that old age we dread 
and deplore they were contributing treasures 
of perennial beauty to the storehouse of man- 
kind. When are the “evil days” that the 
author of Ecclesiastes speaks of—the days 
“when thou shalt say,‘ I have no pleasure 
in them,” when we find a Newton in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age gathering those 
pebbles of knowledge on the beach of that 
infinite Sea of Truth; when we find a Lady 














Somerville and a Caroline Hershel in the 
latest year of a long life grappling with the 
profoundest problems of mathematics and 
astronomy, rivaling at once the manliest 
minds and the most womanly hearts of their 
times? ‘ Evil days?” Shall we speak thus 
when we think of gentle Wordsworth, dying 
at eighty, still in the high noon of his poetical 
power; of our own John Adams, who de- 
lighted in company, kept up with the litera- 
ture of his day, and carried his long sentences 
through without dropping a word (though 
compelled occasionally to rest for breath) in 
the nivetieth year of his age? As we think 
of these, Jet us use, rather, this other Bible 
phrase—*A good old age.” The benedictions 
of greatest helpfulness that have conie to us 
of this generation, have fallen—uot from the 
jubilant beauty of early womanhood, or the 
confident strength of early manhood, but 
from our gray-haired seers—Bryant, prophet- 
editor; Emerson, whose youthful spirit enno- 
bled gray hair, and with the failing strength 
of a withering body he enunciated the texts 
upon which poets and preachers fur the next 
century will ring the changes. When we 
think of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Lu- 
cretia Mott and Peter Cooper, we cease to 
dread old age. Not these alone, but the 
countless numbers who have no place on the 
printed roll of human fame, whose growing 
years have made them more beautiful, whose 
power grew with the enfeebling of the hand, 
help emphasize that beautiful expression of 
the text, “a good old age.” The author of 
Ecclesiastes missed a truth that Swedenborg 
struck when he said that the “ oldest angels 
are the youngest.” 

Here, then, are the two pictures of o!d age. 
Here an old age that is unhappy, querulous, 
vacant and imbecile. There is an old age, 
clear, strong in spirit, he!pful, blessed. Oue 
sloping downward toward the grave, the 
other sloping upward into the fullness of 
perennial youth. Both pictures are from life. 
To reconcile them is to reconcile the funda- 
mental paradox in philosophy. Is life the 
product of matter, or is matter the instrument 
of life? . . 
these two each one of us is inevitably tend- 
ing. Which is it? One is growth, the other 
is decay. One ripens, the other rots. One 
protests perpetually against the materialistic 
philosophy, by rising superior to all the envi- 
ronments of matter; the other leaves us ever 
with a haunting doubt as to whether the 
mind of man is anything more than the scin- 
tillations of phosphorus—a fortunate combi- 
nation of atoms. The “good old age” that 
the deathless ones attain to isa Bethlehem 


Star that guides wise men to the transient 


manger wherein is found the Immortal Child, 
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the physical. 
will of God, revealed in the laws of matter, 
is at our own peril. 
mortgage your coming years to fleeting pleas- 
ures, 
God who in the shape of unbending and un- 
relenting physical laws will come when least 
expected, and foreclose the mortgage you will 
be unable to pay. 
tite, will, all too soon, have none to gratify. 
If we look for a “good old age,” then, we- 
must take care of our bodies. 





Toward one or the other of 
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Son of the King Eternal. The “evil days” 
hint at lumpish clay, shaped by outward forces. 
Which are we? 


Let us come to particulars and see if we 


cannot count a few of the conditions upon 
which this “ good old age” is to be won: 


I, The Physical. It will not do to ignore 
Any disrespect shown to the 


Beware how you 


There is no evading the high sheriff of 


He who denies no appe- 


Il. The Mental. While a sound body is 


the first condition, it is far from being the 
only one necessary to a “ good old age.” They 
hopelessly mortgage their old age who take 
care of their bodies at the cost of their intel- 
lec’. 
mature @ man or woman. . . 
is conducive to health, and the tables of lon- 
gevity favor those who live most in the upper 
story. 
new wood, the yield in fruit begins to decline. 
You cannot stand still. If you are not grow- 
ing up, you must grow down. 
study is to begin to deteriorate. 
age can have but few attractions to one whose 
present interests are all centered in what is 
called “ business.” 
moueymakers. “Bless the dollars,” I say, 
and say it reverently. I wish we had more 
of them. 
narrowing to any one rut of outward activi- 


Ideas are just as necessary as bread to 
. Brain labor 


When the apple-tree ceases to make 


To cease to- 


Old. 
I have no quarrel with. 


But woe to him who finds his life 


ties. It is a wise saying, that “every 


one needs an avocationeas well as a vocation.” 
If one would know or do one thing well he 


must know something about many things. 
He who is content with one idea will soon 


end by having none. 


As I go up and down this country I meet 
no sadder sight than that of men whose bodies. 


are still in good repair, men who have a com- 


furtable bank account, tryiug to enjoy them- 
selves, with no stock in ideas, no gold-bearing 
bonds payable at the bank of intelligence. 
Of course I mean no external standard of 
knowledge or culture. He who is hastening 
toward a “ good old age” must simply realize 
that one is “ never too old to learn.” 

III. The Spiritual. Noone can grow old 
graciously and nobly without a kindly heart,. 
for whatever else dies, love is immortal. 
Whatever else fades, duty is an evergreen. 
Bodily health, financial plenty, and a well- 
stored intellect are all too cheap to be bought. 
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by the sacrifice of a single common-place| THE CHERRY FESTIVAL AT HAMBURG—THE 


duty. Give me the joy that is in store for 
the faithful. 

. . + Ifyou would grow old nobly, court 
the enthusiasm of the moral nature, that you 
may know, by experience, the meaning of 
that word which no man can define for you 
—inspiration. I believe that it is desirable 
to round out the cycle of our earthly exist- 
ence for not only our three score and ten, but, 
perchance, the four score and ten, and yet I 
would deliberately say that old age is not 
worth the buying, if selfish prudence must 
elbow out all the inspiration of disinterested 
love. Bemoan as we may premature death, 
yet give me, rather, thirty beautiful years 
filled with the contagious magnetism that 
tells for good and beautiful things, than 
eighty years of calculating meanness. 

“Lord, let me not live to be useless,” 
prayed John Wesley, and a grand prayer it 
was. When we save life’s energies to increase 
our usefulness, it is divine, but when we save 
them to prolong our days only, it is animal- 
ism. . : Shah ee oe 
How, then, shall we avoid the “evil days” 
and reach the “good old age?” I answer: 
Respect the body, culture the mind, enkindle 
the heart, and, above all, live grandly, indif- 
ferent to old age itself. Live in such a way 
that if old age be our lot, it must bear with 
it the benediction of peace; and if length of 
days be not ours, let our affairs be so ordered 
that, let the summons come when it may, our 
estates will be administered. Have we brains? 
Let the world profit by them now. Have we 
love? Give it generously, to-day. Have we 
money? Invest it in such a way that others 
coming after us must needs work the better 
for our having lived. Let our years be but 
the scaffolding on which we rear the im- 
perishable tower of character, into which we 
build the accumulated capital of life, on the 
top of which at last we stand, independent of 
all the material scaffolding of days, months, 
and years. Then our life goes not down be- 
hind a darkened west, but like the morning 
star it melts away in the glory of a new day. 





Your doctor asks you to be patient and 
give him time; and we can hear God, asking 
with the infinite tenderness of His great love, 
“Be patient, and give me time,” time to work 
outfall the plans of my love for you; and 
perfect health and strength and rest shall 
come. How hard to believe it, and yet we 
know it is most true! But why He leads His 
children through such different ways, and 
trains them in such different schools, He only 
knows; and we can only say, “It is my 
Father’s will, so mine.” . 


MINISTRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

In the old German city of Hamburg, on 
a certain day of the year, all the children 
get a feast. It falls in the summer time, 
and the little folk walk in procession through 
the streets of the town, waving branches of 
the cherry tree laden with fruit. This plea- 
sant festival has been held for more than four 
hundred years, and it serves to put all the 
people in mind of an old, old story that is 
very touching and beautiful, and which the 
citizens of Hamburg do not wish to forget. 
In the year 1432 Hamburg town was besieged 
by a great army. The army of Hussites it 
was; its leader a man remembered in his- 
tory as Procopius the Great. The war had 
been raging for many years, and on both 
sides it had become very bitter and very 
cruel; and so the people of Hamburg were 
sore afraid, for they could not hope to hold 
out long against a great multitude of men 
who had been trained to war. A council of 
the chief citizens was held to consider what 
they should do; and at length some one 
said that they ought to send out the little 
children, for when the great army of sol- 
diers saw them the sight would melt their 
hearts and they would do no harm to the 
town. Then all the children were gathered 
together from their homes, and they were 
put in order in the streets, and the city 
gate was opened, and they were told to 
march out to the army. The soldiers lying 
outside, and who had come to swallow up 
the city, were surprised to see the gate swing 
wide open, and greater still grew their 
amazement when they saw the little children 
come forth, and when they heard the patter- 
ing on the road of all the little feet, and 
when the little ones drew timidly up to 
their tents the eyes of the rough soldiers 
began to fill with tears, and (as there were 
cherry orchards all about) they threw down 
their arms and gathered beautiful branches 
off the cherry trees, full of fruit, and sent 
back the children to their parents with 
answers of peace. And that is why the 
Hamburg children, down to this very day, 
get their cherry feast every year, and the 
people turn out to look upon them, and 
think with grateful tears of the army of lit- 
tle ones who gained the sweet, bloodless bat- 
tle, and saved the good old town from de- 
struction four hundred and fifty years ago. 

I do not know whether the Hamburg 
ministers preach a sermon to improve the 
event when the time of the children’s feast 
comes round; but I think if I were there 
and had to preach about it, this would be 
the text I should take: “Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained ‘ 
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strength, because of thine enemies, that Thou 

mightest still the enemy and the avenger.” 

The strength of that old German city on that 

trying day lay in its little children. The 

tender babes could do what their parents 
were not able to accomplish. They could 
subdue a fierce army of soldiers, they could 

“still”’ the rude and powerful “ enemy.”— 

Christian Leader. 

ADDRESS TO THE HIGHLANDS. 
BY THOMAS WILKINSON; 

{Who was the companion of John Pemberton and 
David Duckett, on a religious visit to that part of 
Scotland, in the Autumn of 1787.] 

While over many a Highland hill I stray, 

And pick thro’ many a glen my devious way, 

‘On every side I cast my wondering eyes, 

Where lakes expand or rugged mountains rise, 

And still I find new pleasures as I go, 

Wherever hill ascends or waters flow; 

But backward oft my silent musings stray, 

Among the charming groves of Invaray. 

Not fresher lawns on Albion’s bosom smile, 

Not taller forests crown her fruitful isle, 

Not bolder hills our southern skies invade, 

Nor boast our winding vales a deeper shade. 

Argyle! would other wealthy lords agree 

= with wood their naked plains like 

thee, 

To bid the rocks with infant forests spring, 

And call the birds on silent hills to sing, 

The vacant hand of poverty employ, 

And fill the cottages with humble joy, 


_ Then rocks in barren majesty arrayed, 


"a wrap their limbs in beauty’s softest 

' shade, 

Among his hills then would the native stray, 

Nor seek for happier fortune far away. 

But not these bold luxurious scenes confine 

My wandering search, or stay a heart like 
mine ; 

I love to pierce the peasant’s humble cell, 

I love to see how all my brethren dwell, 

And sure it fills a social mine to trace 

‘The various lots assigned the human race. 

Peace to the humble swain whose lowly lot 

Is bounded by the narrow Highland cot; 

Joy to the noble hospitable breast, 

Whose pillow sinks the stranger into rest ; 

Whose ready board his every want supplies, 

And converse bids his drooping spirits rise. 

Such have I found the Highland vales among, 

Such kindness well may warm my grateful 


song. 

Ye hilis, farewell! if ere’ I rest again 

On the safe bosom of my native plain, 

Of Highland scenes my tongue will often tell, 
My heart will long o’er Highland kindness 


well, 

Nor will, I trust, oblivion soon efface 
From he rememberance of this generous race 
The pious toils my loved companions bore, 
Where men like us were never seen before ; 
The voice of love their deepest valleys found, 
Along their mountains ran the Gospel sound. 
— was the sound, and powerful was the 

call, 
To heaven within, the happiness of all. 
‘The modest Highland maid, the aged dame, 
The cottager and chief together came ; 


Silent they sat and wondered when they knew 


That Gospel love so far its votaries drew. 


NOT LOST. 
Fret not because the promise of the buds 
The fruit doth not fulfill: 


Was not the hope and fragrance which they 
brought 
To us a blessing still? 


Nor count as lost the seeds we sow in faith 


Upon a barren land, 
And reap not. Doth not God the purpose 
know, 


And bless the sower’s hand ? 


Spurn not the vow the eager spirit makes 
That weak flesh cannot keep ; 

The ocean bubbles break, but underneath 
There flows a current deep. 


The buds that blossom not, the withered seed, 
The vows we leave undone, 

Are gems we drop, yet angels mark their fall 
And raise them to the crown. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ALCOHOLISM No. 1. 


Within a few years a new disease of an 
alarming and fatal character has been de- 
scribed, which, as it is the result of the use of 
alcohol, has been properly termed alcoholism. 
A very great degree of ignorance prevails, 
even in the medical profession, as to the na- 
ture and influence of alcohol on the human 
system, as well as of the various fluids which 
contain this in different amounts. Pure or 
absolute alcohol is a deadly poison, quite a 
small quantity of this taken into the stomach 
will produce death in a very short time. 

All those articles known as intoxicating 
beverages contain alcohol in various amounts 
in solution in water, for which it has a very 
strong affinity. Proof spirits contain 50 per 
cent. of alcohol in water, the different kinds 
of wine contain from 10 to 25 per cent. of 
alcohol in water, with some sugar and other 
vegetable matter. 

The beers contain from 5 to 15 per cent. 
of alcohol i solution with sugar and other 
ingredients, some of which are very poison- 
ous. Cider contains from 3 to 10 per cent. 
of alcohol, and this may be formed by fermen- 
tation in the stomach. 

By a very simple calculation we may know 
how much alcohol a person takes in using any 
of these drinks. 

Thus two glasses of wine with 25 per cent. 
of alcohol are equal to one glass of strong 
brandy or proof spirit. 

The alcohol may be concealed in the weak- 
er drinks, but is readily separated in the hu- 
man system, and a person who drinks beer 
only, may present as decided a smell of alco- 
hol in his breath as a brandy or whisky 
drinker. 

Alcoholism has been described by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, of London, one of the highest authori- 
ties of the present day, under “four distinctive 
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stages.” “There is a first stage of excitement; 
a second stage of excitement with some fail- 
ure of muscular direction, and with some 
mental confusion; a third stage of distinct 
muscular failure, both in direction and power, 
with much mental confusion; and a fourth 
stage of complete muscular failure, both in 
direction and power, with entire mental insen- 
sibility.” 

The first stage is the most delusive ; it is the 
beginning of a very serious disease, but the 
variation from the standard of health is so 
slight that the individual is continually fore- 
ing himself to believe that he is “very well.” 
At the same time there is a restless state of 
uneasiness and a desire for more drink that is 
incompatible with health. In this stage per- 
sons are generally very free and sociable, aud 
have a particular desire to have others drink 
with them. Would that I could speak a warn- 
ing word to every young mau and woman who 
has entered the fascination of this terrible 
snare which will surely lead down to destruc- 
tion and death. I would urge them by all 
that is sacred, to stop at once and step up 
upon the only safe ground of Tora, ABsrtI- 
NENCE. 

The other stages will be considered in future 
numbers. Henry T. CuIbp. 


Philada., First mo., 20, 1883. 


In the intercourse of social life, it is by 
little acts of watchful kindness recurring 
daily and hourly—and opportunities of doing 
kindnesses if sought for are forever starting 
up—it is by words, by tones, by gestures, by 
looks, that affection is won and preserved. 
He who neglects these trifies, yet boasts that 
whenever a great sacrifice is called for he 
shall be ready to make it, will rarely be 
loved. The likelihood is he will not make 
it and, if he does, it will be much rather for 
his own sake than for his neighbors.—Sala. 


ITEMS. 


On the 16th inst. there were 22 shocks of 
earthquake in Muncia, Spain, and several 
houses were destroyed. 


Mr. PARNELL has gone to North Germany 
to investigate the factories there for converting 
peat into stable litter, which industry he de- 
sires to promote in Ireland. 


THE total exports of breadstuffs from: the 
United States during the year 1882 amounted 
in value to $182,682,734, aguinst $224,124,832 
during 1881. 


THE latest reports of the blizzard in Dakota, 
Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
say that a number of people have been frozen 
to death and lost in the snow, and that rail- 
road travel.is much impeded. 
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PosTMASTER Huidekoper has prepared a 
statement showing the business ot the Phila- 
delphia Post-oftice during 1882. The sale of 
stumps and postal curds amounted to 
$1.542,763.13; the operating expenses were 
$570,620.42, leaving a net revenue of $972,142.71. 
The money-order transactions amounted to 
$6,088,350. 


A TELEGRAM from Pesth, Hungary, states 
that the Danube has subsided everywhere 
above Mahass, on the west arm of that river,’ 
but the fugitives cannot return to their homes, 
as their houses are destroyed or filled with ice. 
The situation at Raab is unchanged. An epi- 
denic is imminent, owing to the over-crowd- 
ing of dwellings and privation. 


IMPORTANT results have been obtained 
through the analyses of London fog made at 
the request of the Royal Society. It is shown 
that the fog holds in suspension two and a 
half times the quantity of carbonic acid gas 
usually found ina normal atmosphere. The 
fact accounts in a Jarge measure for the in- 
creased death-rate observed in London during 


| a prolonged season of muggy weather. 


THE results of Mr. Hormuzd Razzam’s re- 
cent excavations in the Tigro-Euphrates Val- 
ley, from which he returned two or three days 
ago, are, the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says, to be found in some 
ten or twelve thousand specimens—tublets, 
cylinders, and antiques generally—which had 
for the most part preceded him in their arri- 
valin England. They areawaiting classifica- 
tion and description. 


A TELEGRAM from Hamburg on the 20th insf. 
states, ‘‘ The Hamburg-American Linesteam- 
er Cimbria, which left Hamburg on the 17th 
inst. for New York, came into collision with 
the British steamer Sultan on Friday morn- 
ing, off Borkum, an island of Prussia, in the 
North Sea, twenty-six miles northwest of Em- 
len. The Cimbria quickly sank. A_ boat , 
which has arrived at Cuxhaven has landed 
39 persons. Six steamers have been sent 
out to search for the other boats of the Cim- 
bria. The Cimbria was to have left Havre 
to-day for New York.” 


Sees. 


FAIR HILL MEETING, 


First-day, First mo. 28th, 1883, 3 P. M., at 
residence of A. Ogden, 1117 Lehigh avenue. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


will hold the second conference with teachers 
and others interested on Seventh-day, Second 
mo. 3d, 1883, at 10 o’clock, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

Ist. What are the best methods of teaching 
the correct use of the English lauguage ? 

Illustration by classes from two different 
schools. 

2d. Geographical moulding by a class. 

3d. What are the duties of school committees 
and teachers in regard to the religious train- 
ing of the pupils, and in inculcating the prin- 
ciples as held by Friends ? 

Wa. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


PHILA- 





